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THE NEW FURNITURE 


NGLAND, the mother of the modern decorative movement, now 
seems to be likely to give up the leadership which she held so 
firmly for some twenty years. The activity of English artists 
and craftsmen is prodigious, and the average of their achieve- 

ments is perhaps higher than that of the work of other countries. 
But the novelties are no longer always English. Other countries are taking 
up the work, and having learned the first lessons from England, are now 
feeling their way to something more original and more distinctive. It 
is true that the innovators are often on the wrong track, and that some 
of the novelties are crude and bad. Yet they are always suggestive. 

The Scotch school has not gone so far afield as have the German and 
French decorators, and its work while fresh in conception has still been 
kept within bounds. It is not only suggestive for the future, but is so 
good as to be applicable to our own immediate needs here in America. 

Scotland for a long time lagged behind her sister country in the arts. 
Then the Glasgow school of painters came forward—Macaulay, Stephen- 
son, Paterson, G. Henry, and many others whose work was so distinctive 
that it has had a marked influence on French and German painters. Now 
from this same Glasgow comes a school of decoration and handicraft 
which is likely to have as wide an influence. 

Take the matter of furniture designing. At present good furniture 
in America may be roughly divided into two classes: First, there are 
the reproductions of the best English furniture of the times of Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton and Heppelwhite, together with heavier carved chairs 
and benches in medieval style. Secondly, what one may call new 
designs, made after the ideas of William Morris. This new furniture is 
generally massive, almost demanding that it be rough hewn. It is 
rigidly simple, the great planks of which it is constructed being almost 
primeval in their solidity. It is the extreme protest of modern artistry 
against finicky and false construction. But it lacks elegance, and it 
offers very little opportunity for variety. The most modern French and 
German furniture often goes to the other extreme, and is painted, in- 
laid and designed in curious shapes. It bears about the relation to 
accepted models which the poster does to the masterpiece of painting. 

In the examples of Scotch furniture designs which are given here 
there is a compromise between the two styles. The construction is still 
plainly the thing which determines the form of the piece of furniture, 
but in the setting of the glass, in the metal trimmings, is found decora- 
tion of the most modern type. Instead of the absolute rectangular form 
of English furniture, there is a subtle variation of line which gives an 
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A ScotcH DESIGN 
By Mr. J. HERBERT MCNAIR 


doors. A small bookease with a 


curiously embroidered curtain at 


the bottom is on the whole a fail- 
ure. It illustrates the dangers of 
the new style. The top part, which 
is a kind of Moorish areade, is as 
awkward and as generally unneces- 
sary as anything of the days before 
the decorative revival. 

Mr. MeNair’s furniture is some- 
what less elaborate, with an ex- 
tremely interesting use of metal. 
The hinges for example are exag- 
gerated beyond mere constructive 
necessities, but they are graceful 
and exceedingly decorative. The 
leading of the glass doors in his 
bookease is rather heavy for the 
rest of the piece of furniture, but 
it is on the whole a commendable 
novelty. 

From Holland come some de- 
signs of furniture by L. Cachet. 
The construction of the chair needs 
no words of explanation; what is 
not clearly shown is the delicate 


individuality and a personal note 
to every piece. The constant insis- 
tence by writers on decorative art 
on the simplicity of good furniture 
has made many forget that any- 
thing beyond simplicity is possi- 
ble. And indeed the sight of bad 
furniture often makes one feel 
that ornamentation might well be 
wholly lost to the world, and that 
the lesson of simplicity ought to 
be enforced with a eudgel. But 
after the lesson is once learned 
there is sure to be a certain reac- 
tion in favor of elegance. This 
Glasgow furniture is by no means 
irreproachable. The carved square 
panel which forms the central orna- 
ment in Mr. Mackintosh’s first 
bookcase might well be dispensed 
with, since it is quite inadequate 
as a decoration for such a shaped 
space as the one it occupies. His 
second bookcase would have been 
improved by the omission of the 
irregularly shaped wood fitment 
which is at the bottom of the side 
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line of_inlaid ebony which follows 
logically the constructive lines, and 
which upon the lighter oak forms 
a charming decoration. The inlay 
on the back is of ivory. The seat 
and the back of the chair are of 
ivory white parchment, colored in 
Cachet’s curious style, with red, 
violet and gold. The decoration 
is barbaric in its richness, suggest- 
ing closely some of the work of the 
Javanese. The tea-table is also an 
extremely successful piece of furn- 
iture, which would be so from its 
logical and simple build even if it 
had no decoration whatever on it. 
It is solid and practical, ready for 
its load of the tea equipage. Yet 
it is adorned enough to show that 
tea drinking is in its small way a 
festival oceasion. The foot is in- 
laid with ebony and the top with 
ivory, and the combination of these 
two with the oak of which the table 
is made is a most successful one. 
The furniture which has lately 
been designed in Germany has for 
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a most artistic craftsman in our 
own Boston—Samuel Hayward, 
of whom it is to be hoped that 
the readers of THE House BEav- 
TIFUL may know more in the near 
future. The simple chest of ma- 
hogany drawers reproduced here 
is painted with a delicate design 
in soft colors, garlands of flowers 
and knots of ribbon. 
The German decorators are 
more elaborate, and their furni- 
ture is very poster-like. The pre- 
sent reproductions are by Heinz 
Wetzel of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
A bench and two presses or 
wardrobes are reproduced. The 
bench is perhaps the least con- 
vincing of them all, for the land- 
scape wanders rather unrestrain- 
edly over it. In the larger pieces A GERMAN DESIGN By H. PANKOK 
of furniture the decoration fol- 
lows along the constructive lines and then fills in every panel with a 
more or less conventional design. The result is very sumptuous and 
no more elaborate than many an inlaid cabinet which is counted irre- 
proachable in style. In a richly furnished house such pieces might 
well find a place. Of course, in a cheap and simple house they would 
be garish. 


Some of the new English furniture with decorations in inlaid wood or 
colored gesso work might have designs painted with almost the same re- 
sult. A settle and a chest of drawers from the recent exhibition of the 
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produced. They are by Edgar Wood, who is a 
veral crafts. The settle is of the simplest form, 

rising against the back. The chest of drawers 
snels on the doors of the cupboard at the top. 
iirs from the Manchester exhibit are quite pos- 


abinet-maker or even the carpenter. 
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few years have been 
mainly oceupied 
with what might 
be properly called 
educational work. 
What was most 
needed was a re- 
vival of old styles 
in order to prove 
how bad and how 
ugly were those in 
common use. It 
might now serve a 
good purpose if 
there were some- 
thing more original 
in American design- 
ing, experimental 
though it should be, 
and even at times 
unsuccessful. 
DONALD WARREN. 
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cessful, the exterior of the one chosen for this month’s article 

must come in at once for comment which cannot be unreserved 

praise. Nothing strikes the practiced eye more quickly than 
the unfortunate carved panel above the veranda, where there should have 
been a window. And there is sure to be something rather bleak and for- 
bidding in the expanse of clapboarding, broken only by the high small 
windows, which are so attractive from the inside. The cottage is an 
architect’s experiment in modernized, modified Colonial, and cannot be 
counted as wholly successful. Yet it must be said that the reproduction 
of a photograph does scant justice to the attractive qualities of the 
house. In the first place, on first approach one feels as though one were 
coming to a toy structure, so small is the cottage. It has the quaintness 
and attractiveness of a playhouse, and one feels that it must be half 
a joke to live in it. The exterior suggests delightfully a simple 
and unostentatious life. What the photograph cannot even suggest 
is the lovely silver gray of the shingles, which have never known 
paint nor stain, but have weathered through winter’s storms from the 
lake and summer’s suns until the color has come to have some of that 
bright, clear softness which those who know old Nantucket remember so 
well on its shingles. The first story of the house has been painted a 
gray, which has come to harmonize with the silver gray of the upper 
part. The picture also fails in its suggestion of the pleasant natural 
surroundings. The graceful sheltering of the trees in summer and the 
bright borders of flowers had all to be sacrificed, and yet all this leafage 
would have obscured the view had summer been the time chosen for the 
photographer’s visit. 

The interior of the house is as cheerful, bright and picturesque as can 
be imagined. There are a great many things in the house—rugs, Indian 
blankets, baskets and pottery, lamps, Japanese swords and so forth, 
but they have been so skillfully arranged that there is nothing of the 


\ S a proof of the fact that successful houses are never quite suc- 
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THE STAIRCASE 


the first flight of steps, up one step itself, is a broad couch piled up gen- 
erously with cushions. This is protected and secluded by a railing like 
the railing along the little gallery. A bench covered with a gay Guate- 
malan shoulder blanket runs beneath the gallery, and at the right is the 
open fireplace with its red unglazed brick and the gray wolfskin rug 
lying in front of the hearth. At the right of this little fireplace alcove 
stands a heavy woodbox, and at the left a plain, sturdy bench. The 
copper hood of the fireplace has on it ‘‘Tilfredshiiden,’’ which in Nor- 
wegian means contentment. In the fireplace a wood fire usually crackles 
merrily. From the beam that separates this from the main part of the 
hall hangs a Moorish lantern. And on the landing stands a spinning 
wheel as a quaint reminder of olden times. The spinning wheel as a 
curio has a raison détre; as a mere ornament, often gilded and berib- 
boned, it has none. But those who have seen upstairs a tiny loom upon 
which Mrs. Spicer weaves curious fabrics may suspect that she has tried 
her hand at the queer old wheel. 

Much of the furniture in the room was made by the occupants of the 
house themselves. That is, for the visitor, the house’s greatest charm. 
It is a home not made, but always in the making. The tiny workshop 
upstairs might be labeled ‘‘living-room’’ with much show of reason. It 
is wonderful how attractive in a house are things made by the hands of 
the household, even if, as in the case of some of the carved hall chairs, 
skill in the craft has been acquired somewhat at the expense of the beauty 
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THE WORKSHOP 


At the other end of the hallway is the drawing-room, only large 
enough for a piano, a comfortable seat, a few chairs, and a table with 
writing materials, a few books and a reading lamp with a hammered 
brass shade. The woodwork of this room is white, and although the 
color of the walls is the warm terra cotta of the hall, the effect is of 
something daintier and lighter. The portiéres into the hall are a fine 
East Indian fabric, embroidered in shades of brown, blue and yellow on 
a sage green background. The seat at the right of the doorway is 
covered with a striped material having green on brown ground. 

After seeing the rooms downstairs one naturally turns to the work- 
shop upstairs as the heart and soul of the house. It is probably only in 
the country that one can find undisturbed moments for such work as 
goes on in this tiny room. In a city apartment it would be hard to turn 
a bedroom into a workroom, and the janitor would prove inhospitable to 
a kiln and a forge in the cellar. In the long winter evenings of the 
country one may ply the hammer and turn the potter’s wheel as one will. ~ 
The picture given here of Mr. and Mrs. Spicer’s workroom can only take 
in a part of the fittings of the room. At the right is the potter’s wheel 
and some of the pots and vases which have been turned upon it. Beyond 
is the tiny’green loom, built after a visit to the Southwest, upon the 
return from which Mrs. Spicer could not be satisfied until she had tried 
her hand at the weaving she had seen the Indian and Mexican women do. 

On the bench at the left lie a hammered copper bowl and some tools. 
Still farther to the left and out of the picture is a long bench where all 
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A BEDROOM 


kinds of work is done—carpentry and cabinet-work, wood-carving and 
burnt woodwork, as well as the hammering of brass and copper. The 
room itself is decorated with the mixture of styles which is the privilege 
of the studio and the workshop. A Burmese embroidery of silver on a 
deep blue fills one end of the room. Against it dangles an Indian acorn 
basket, while above on the shelf lie golf elubs waiting to be mended. 
Above the windows there is a row of Japanese prints, and below two 
posters which invited the inhabitants of Kenilworth to the two exhibi- 
tions of the village Arts and Crafts Guild. 

The bedroom given has fine south and east windows, and its latticed 
sashes and crisp white muslin are in themselves enough to make any room 
inviting. The wall covered with a green and white figured paper. 
The ceiling isa yellow. The floor is covered with a Navajo blanket of 
green with red, white and black in it. The furniture is not so simple in 
design as one might wish, but the color of the bird’s-eye maple, of 
which it is made, blends beautifully with the color scheme of the room. 

The house as a whole is most full of suggestions and of an individ- 
ual atmosphere. There is nothing expensive about it; the effects pro- 
duced here are within reach of the most unpretentious. But there is 
nothing cheap in the sense of being poor value for the money. It shows 
how taste will adapt furniture one already has to a house some one else 
has built, and produce a certain unity of effect. 

OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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HOW TO BUY RUGS 


OOKING over the best stocks of rugs for sale at the present time, 


one is surprised indeed to find how uncommon is the really 
beautiful piece of antique workmanship such as we used to have 
no difficulty in picking up almost anywhere a few years ago. 
The great demand for good rugs has caused the modern makers of rugs 
in the Orient to give far less time and thought to the weaving and 
designing than used to be devoted to them. Of course, as every one 
knows, the rare old pieces were not made to be sold, but were woven for 
use in families where they were held as treasures of art and precious 
heirlooms. The American demand for rugs, which has increased so tre- 
mendously of late years, has perhaps done a great deal to lower the 
standard of excellence in the Orient. This has happened in two ways. 
First of all, the people who really knew, the connoisseurs, picked up so 
many of the available antique examples that the difficulty of getting 
good rugs was increased threefold or more. Some years ago a bale of fifty 
rugs would yield at least forty good antiques; to-day if it yields one rare 
piece and two or three moderately good ones it is doing unusually well. 
For example, although thousands of Bokhara rugs are sold yearly in 
Chicago alone, one can rarely buy a good example at any figure. The 
Orient has been scoured almost clean, and there is little to be had except 
the Bokhara made for the American market. Then the effect on the 
Oriental weavers of a large buying class which exercised no discrimin- 
ation, and which very often demanded nothing farther from a rug than 
that it be Oriental, was bad. 
Any one who has had anything to do with the actual business of sell- 
ing rugs knows among the recognized types of buyers the solid head of a 
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family, who, knowing nothing of‘ the time and labor expended in the 
manufacture, nothing of the beauty of a good example, in short, nothing 
at all about rugs, begins his purchasing with the statement, ‘‘I want to 
wear out my rug myself, and I don’t want any half-ragged, dirty speci- 
men that has come out of some filthy Turk’s house.’? When he is 
offered a brand new one he sees that it is bright and crude in coloring. 
Then he demands something softer in tone. An hour or two in any rug 
merchant’s usually convinces even the supremely ignorant of the beauty 
of the fine soft colors and the silky texture of the old rugs. But the 
prejudice often remains in favor of ‘‘new rugs.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the finer Oriental rugs are almost indestructible, 
and years of wear only increase their worth. The purchaser who insists 
on a ‘‘fresh, clean rug’’ usually gets a very inferior production. It will 
be a bright, crude, coarse affair, woven with no thought for color effect, 
and of poor wool, poorly dyed—in short, something which can never be 
a source of unmixed pleasure to its owner. The delight one takes in a 
few well chosen old rugs is so much greater than any new rugs can give 
that it is well worth while to buy slowly and as one can afford it, never 
taking anything of an inferior grade. 

It may be useful to give a few points as to how one can tell the differ- 
ence between a genuine old rug and the rug which has been ‘‘doctored’’ 
and given a certain appearance of antiquity to meet the demands of the 
day. First look at the surface; seeing a soft color, look deeper into the 
pile and note whether the root of the knots is of the same glossy coloring. 
Then, turning the rug half over, see whether the back is of the same 
color as the face, or whether it is a brighter color. Notice the edges and 
see whether they show signs of wear. If the front and back are the 
same color, if the softness of color extends to the root of the pile, and if 
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THE MASK AND WIG CLUB 


F the former owner of a certain stable in Philadelphia should unex- 

| pectedly walk into what was once his carriage-room and expect to 

find it full of full-wheeled vehicles, he would have a curious sort 

of disappointment and surprise. Instead he would find it the 

lounging place of a merry gathering of young men, stretched out on the 
benches around the room or seated about the tables. 

The problem of turning a stable into a club-room for the Mask and 
Wig, the dramatic society of tne University of Pennsylvania, was given 
to Mr. Wilson Eyre, who has certainly solved it most admirably, giving 
the members every advantage of his originality. 

On the first floor are a lobby, ticket-office, coat-room, and large grill- 
room; on the second floor is an auditorium, with a stage. The grill- 
room is a large room, wainscoted all around in wood, stained a deep 
brown. The wall above is rough-plastered cream color, and the ceiling 
is formed of open beams. On one side of the grill-room is a fireplace, 
which, with the divans on either side, quite fills up that part of the 
room. The jambs, facings and hearth are of rough, dark-red brick; 
above the ample opening is a shelf, forming a hood, on which are two 
fine old steins and various other ornaments. On the wall opposite the 
entrance door is a panel in color, picturing ‘‘Old King Cole.’’. This 
panel was designed by Mr. Maxfield Parrish, who has also done some 
very clever work around the proscenium arch and ticket window. The 
wainscoting is capped by a shelf supported by very plain brackets. 
Between every two brackets hangs a beer-mug, with the owner’s name, and 
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GRILL RooM AT THE MASK AND WIG CLUB 


some bit of decoration in color. On one side of the room is an arrange- 
ment of gas-stoves, where members can try their hand at the chafing- 
dish. The room is well suited to its purpose, and has been so inexpen- 
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an inspiration to many a club which could easily 
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fanciful. The high hedge is designed to be high enough to cut off the 
view from the street just below the eaves of the porch, and is conse- 
quently set back from sidewalk, leaving smooth lawns with low hedges 
and small trimmed firs. The arches formed in the hedge add to the pic- 
turesqueness. Pedestrians, therefore, may see above the hedge line, 
before all, the striking double dormer in all its effectiveness; they 
remark the low-setting effect, and are sensible of the privacy and seclu- 
sion of this homelike domicile. 

Mr. Orr’s rendering is a very sketchy one, but it is attractive and it 
will perhaps give the lay reader a better idea of the effect aimed at than 
would a rigidly correct drawing. The house is a tremendously pictur- 
esque little building, with the double dormer, the long sweeping lines of 
the roof and the chimney, which, rising from a stretch of low roof, has 
almost the effect of a spire. 

The light color scheme, one of many which might be chosen, is: 
Stone-work as gray as possible; plaster, pure white, shaded with light 
red in corners; timbering, stained Vandyke brown, not too dark, to pre- 
serve grain of wood; trimmings and eaves old ivory (cream) white; 
sashes white; shingles of sides and roof silver gray; chimneys light 
red of promiscuous tones. The half-timbering of the first story 
stops at front porch and only continues around ell of hall to chim- 
ney. The rest of house is shingled, except the two gables of garden 
front, which are timbered and have slight overhang. Also the top of 
floor inside is not over a foot above ground at highest grade; this affords 
the appearance on the outside of considerable stonework. But as two 
and one-half feet of it would constitute the usual underpinning of the 
ordinary house, the expense is not very largely increased. Ceiling 
beams are plastered between. Plaster shaded with ochre or Vandyke; 
very light. Height of stories, about nine feet and eight feet six 
inches. 

The plan of the house is quite unconventional. It carries out radi- 
cally an idea which has been more or less in evidence in the cottage 
designs published so far. Instead of a number of small rooms thrown 
together confusedly, the artistic cottage builder makes the living-rooms 
as few and consequently as large as possible. Thus in a small house a 
feeling of spaciousness is secured, and the rooms may be arranged with 
some feeling of proportion. Mr. Orr gives bis family two living-rooms, 
which he calls living-hall and combination dining-room and library. 
Whether the dining-room should ever be used except at meal times is a 
question which the occupants of the house might decide in accordance 
with their special taste. It is quite possible that they will find the hall 
so large (ten feet nine inches by twenty feet nine inches) that the din- 
ing-room may be kept for its own special uses. 

Entering the living-room from the front porch, the most striking 
feature, after the eye has been caught by the perspective effect through 
the opposite door to library, and thence through bay into the garden 
(the effect of distance is much increased by the beamed ceiling) is the 
fireplace and mantel. This should be not only the dominant accessory 
of the living-room, but decidedly the climax of the decorative scheme 
of the whole abode. It should not be immediately drawn in, but con- 
tinued perpendicularly to the level of door heads; thence carried to ceil- 
ing in the shape of a molded pyramidal plaster hood, terminating in a 
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hall, this room (six and one-half by ten and one- 
half feet) is found to bi 


by no means the least attractive portion of the 
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VASE OF TRANSPARENT 


DECORATED WITH O} 
SEMI-TRANSPARENT ( 


VERY one has read that charm- 
ing book of Viollet-Le-Duc, 
‘‘The Story of a House,’’ and 
followed with delight the va- 
rious steps in the construction of the 
edifice, and the reason for its practical 
appurtenances, such as the chimneys, 
the plumbing, ete. Yet complete as 
it is, the author has left a hiatus of 
large proportions; he has given us 
the shell, but has omitted to describe 
the lining, forgetting that the joy of 
living in the house will depend on its 
embellishments and furnishings, for 
almost all the pleasures of life in 
union with contentment rest first and 
last on environments. Not only 
should a house be ‘‘a faithful expres- 
sion of the necessities of the age,’’ 
from the point of view of domesticity, 
but it should also be a domicile of 
beauty. 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet 
breathing. 





It is not enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of utility, the debt owing to 
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good taste and culture must also be dis- 


charged, and in the solution of this will be 
found the whole mystery of the domestic 


decorative arts. 


No doubt the utilitarian idea ought to 
take the foremost place in the making of a 
home, but this alone is not enough, for a 
house may be habitable, yet lack the ele- 
ments of a home—a joyful atmosphere and 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS VASE. 
SILVER GREY, DEEP VIOLET AND 
GOLDEN IN COLOR 


a spirit of restfulness. And all 
because the westhetic side of our 
nature is shocked by the bad 
taste shown in the choice of the 
forms and colors used in its 
decorations and furnishings. On 
the other hand, it is true the 
laws of color and form may 
be scrupulously observed, and 
nevertheless offend our taste 
even more, because the neces- 
sary fitness of things has been 
disregarded. It would seem from 
this that a happy result can only 
be obtained where there is a 
harmonious union of utilitarian- 


A CANDLESTICK OF METAL IN 
WITH TIFFANY F'AVRILE GLASS 
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UNION 
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ism with estheticism. Not an easy problem; one in fact which very few 
unassisted laymen can hope to solve in a satisfactory manner; they must 
perforce look to a decorator or a special publication like THE HovusE 
BEAUTIFUL to guide them in their endeavor, to help them to under- 
stand what they need, to supply them with suggestive hints con- 
cerning the materials and colors to employ in the successful embellish- 


ment and furnishing of a home. 


Determining the color the finish of the trims, the tinting of the walls 








TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS VASE OF 
AMBERISH TONE, ENRICHED WITH LILY 
Pap DECORATIONS AND EXTREMELY 
IRIDESCENT 





and the ceilings, the selection 
of the wall-papers, the rugs, 
the carpets, the curtains, the 
portiéres, and the upholster- 
ies, are matters of the greatest 
moment; but they are more 
often more successful than the 
choice of the pictures and bric- 
a-brac, more particularly the 
latter. Good rooms are often 
marred by the presence of so- 
ealled articles of vertu, and 
this because they are devoid 
of all artistic beauty, or utterly 
out of harmony with their sur- 
roundings. As far as color is 
concerned, objects in bronze 
are the safest bric-a-brac to 
use, but bronzes of good 
forms, the works of men of 
ability, are expensive. In 
comparison, excellent faience 
is less costly, but more difficult 
to choose, on account of its 
great variety of form in union 
with variety of color. Fewer 
mistakes are made where Ori- 
ental pottery is employed than 
where modern European wares 
are used. Again it is better 
to have a few good pieces than 
many second-rate ones—a Jap- 
anese Satsuma or Kaga or 
Kiota vase, an Italian majolica 
plate of the Renaissance, an 
antique Persian bowl, a His- 
pano-Moresco jug, a bit of old 
Delft, can be had for very 
little money, and are from an 
artistic standpoint to be pre- 
ferred to most of the French, 
German and English porce- 
lains and earthenwares made 
to-day. 
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Various EXAMPLES OF TIFFANY GLASS 


With the exception of the work of the Venetians, very little glass bric- 
a-brac of merit or beauty was to be had until Cros made his wonderful 
imitations of antique glass, and Gallé gave to the world his most original 
conceptions; since then there has been an abundance, mostly from the 
studios of Reyen, Léveillé-Rousseau, Landier, Houdaille, Webb and 
Tiffany. The last named artist in glass, Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, has far 
outstripped his competitors, surpassing them in the intrinsic artistic 
values of his glass, in the variety « forms he employs, the numberless 
colors he uses: 


Innumerable of stains and' splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings—— 


and the marvelous combinations he has achieved, mixing transparent and 
opaque glass together, uniting five and more distinct species of glass in 
one object, uniting glass"and metal, laying glass over glass, diversifying 
his tones and textures without end, enriching much of his glass with an 
iridescent and metallic luster that rivals all heretofore accomplished in 
this line. In consequence, Tiffany Favrile glass bric-d-brac is far pref- 
erable to all others to employ in the minor embellishment of a home, 
for the adornment of the corner cabinets, parlor tables and mantel- 
shelves. 

Not purple violets in the early spring 

Such graceful sweets, such tender beauties bring. 


The accompanying illustrations give but a faint idea of its beauty, 
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dent on the color, and color cannot be repre- 
and darks, by mere black and white. 
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But keep up a cheerful mien through all. With eggs three cents 
apiece, and your cook more free-handed with them than she was when 
they were almost given away in the summer; with butter everything 
awful a pound, and all the fashionable recipes calling for extra tons of 
it; with horrid rents in the rugs from Christmas junketings, and half 
the best china cracked—smile and smile and be a heroine. It is the only 
course that pays. No one will thank you, or like you, or bear with you 
for being grumpy; and everybody’s trials are as big as yours. 

It is not a good time to clean house, and thus work off your spleen, 
for it is midway between autumn and spring. There are no preserves to 
put up, nor is there pickling to do. The furs don’t have to be put away, 
nor the summer clothes ‘‘rough dried.’’ There are not even—oh joy!— 
outfits to be bought; for if you are going to have winter clothes you 
have got them before this. And this leads up to the really comforting 
reflection that there is no occasion for great outlay at this season, and 
you can manage on merely doubling the sum set aside for current 
expenses, which is normal merely. For every one with experience in 
such matters will tell you that trebling is the usual thing after you 
have reckoned every possible contingency and added a margin for more. 

People who live where the drinking water can be drunk have a great 
deal to be thankful for. In Chicago the expense of a good filter is large 
to begin with; and there are times in the stormy season of the lake’s 
turbulence when filters are insufficient protection from infection, and no 
one who does not actually oversee it can depend upon a daily boiling. 
So there are siphons and bottles to order, return and pay for, which 
adds a goodish sum and another horror to the expense of living. 
As for laundry bills, the only wonder is that the proprietors of these 
monopolies are not owning the land. Curtains are filthy in a fortnight; 
bedspreads last white, with care, a week. Blankets—all the heavy 
articles that in other (clean) cities are perhaps washed, perhaps only 
shaken out in the spring—with us demand frequent scrubbings, and 
shrink and ‘‘mill’’ and yellow without the greatest care. ‘‘I change my 
blotter on my writing-desk every three days,’’ said a neat Chicago lady, 
‘not because I write, for I do very little of it, but because it is black with 
dirt just lying there.’’ 

Dinner parties and balls are supposed to begin, now that Christmas 
house parties and shopping are out of the way. A very good plan is to 
overhaul one’s wardrobe to the uttermost glove and carriage-boot, laying 
them out in sets, ready to put on together. No frock should be put away 
after wearing, until it has been carefully looked over, mended, if it needs 
mending and cleaned, of course. In many families gasoline is a neces- 
sity and mainstay, and one hears wonderful tales of gloves, ribbons, 
satins and tulles cleaned by dipping into this wonderful medium. It is 
quite true that in some adept hands—there are people who have a 
magical touch and can do anything—great restorative effects are made 
with gasoline; but to the general it is not only caviare, it is combustion, 
a bad odor, and worse spots than before. To one person who can clean 
marvelously with gasoline, nine fill the house with nauseous smells with- 
out accomplishing a single beneficial result, and some set themselves and 
the house on fire. 

This is not housekeeping, but dressmaking. The practical lady who 
never goes to dinners nor wears white gloves may demur, but to her 
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sisters who are not ab« such vanities, they are a part, and a very 
important one, of the housekeeping scheme. There is usually one maid 
kept mending, pressing or cleaning in a house where there is entertain- 
ing and going out. And if that is not ‘‘housekeeping,’’ what is? 

One feature of housekeeping that has grown to alarming proportions 
and confronts everybody who has a house, an apartment or two rooms, 
is the colossal nuisance of accumulating pamphlets, papers, circulars, 
cuttings and other reference scraps that have to be kept and that without 
classification are of no earthly use. Many schemes have been exploited 
for these necessary evils, but all so far seen have been too irksome and 
too elaborate for every-day people. The simplest, in default of time and 
a genius for classifying, is a set of those ugly but most useful files in 
the shape of books which close with a spring and contain leaves alpha- 
betically designated, and a few pockets at the end for special and impor- 
tant papers. With a dozen of these receptacles, numbered on the outside 
as to year, and got one at a time as the last is filled up, one may preserve 
thousands of recipes, letters, receipts, articles on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, which can be found by the alphabetical index, newspaper 
clippings and contents of pamphlets which would have to be cut, of 
course, and reduced to loose sheets. This is the best substitute for 
a regularly catalogued clipping bureau that has yet been seen, as far 
as this writer knows, and it has answered its purpose particularly 
well with two or three persons at least for some years. The books or 
boxes are not handsome, but they are respectable in appearance, as they 
come ordinarily from the shops. There is no reason why they should 
not be handsomely bound to order, and look well on bookshelves. The 
beauty of them is, by the by, that they can be kept on shelves and thus 
always be accessible. 

It is an excellent piece of advice, however, in spite of these tempting 
modes of preserving papers, and a piece of advice well considered and 
thoroughly tested, not to keep any more of these lumbering scraps than 
it is absolutely imperative to cherish. Letters are horrible things to 
keep. Few are worthy of preservation, few are written with that end in 
view. Many are ill-considered, hasty, overdone, uncouth, silly. 
Destroy them—most of them—as soon as they are read. If necessary 
for reference or reply, destroy them after they are no longer needed, or 
have been answered. 

Old magazines are welcomed at the hospitals and ‘“‘homes’’; books 
that are worthless to start with grow more so as they grow older; they 
all collect dust and take up room. Take the first of January as a start- 
ing point, and throw out every scrap of paper, manuscript or printing, 
you can do without. 

Serap-baskets should be in every room in the house. They may be 
made ornamental for the drawing-room or disguised in some way; but 
there should be a recepts ever at hand for odds and ends to be taken 
away in due time. 

As for newspapers, after these have been kept a few days, and 
unneeded cireulars and notices of things gone by, and even invitations, 
when the events to which they have bidden you have been accepted and 
returned, if they are going to be—throw them away, too, at the first 
opportunity. Keep no rubbish and allow no useless messes to accumu- 
late, and housekeeping will be far easier. So will house-cleaning, and 
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half the terrors of ‘‘moving’’ will be annulled. For it is not the furni- 
ture, the curtains, the rugs, the pictures, the china, the kitchen utensils 
that cause the ‘“‘mover’’ such perturbation. It is the ‘‘looking over’’ 
and the weeding out of accumulations. For the once you may need an 
unused, out-of-the-way article, you may handle it, inspect it, worry over 
it, and pay for its ‘‘moving’’ a hundred times. 

Funny men, like Jerome, and Barrie and even Charles Dudley War- 
ner (in sportive mood) have jested with spirit and satire upon the woes 
of having the house kept clean. A learned professor, in jocose strains, 
once declared that he was going to set up two writing-tables—one for 
his wife to ‘‘clear up,’’ and one to use. But it remains clearly proved 
that the tidy house is the. comfortable house, and that the literary man 
who writes at home, scoff as he may at the spirit of tidiness that leaves 
everything where he can’t find it, comes to an end of rummaging some 
day, and begs to be hoed out of his confusion and dirt. And another 
axiom brought home at last is that the house, room or table kept compar- 
atively cleared every day never arrives at the necessity of a ‘‘hurrah- 
boys,’ revolutionary dislodgement of everything cherished and the 
general spoiling of temper throughout a household. 

There is no reason why tidiness and misery should be synonymous 
terms. The truly great housekeeper is not she who, like Mrs. Joe Gar- 
gery, ‘‘never takes her apron off,’’ nor she who casts anxious looks and 
testing fingers about for dust. It is she who, keeping the machinery in 
the background, chooses the right time for its operation. No visitor 
nor man in a house, should ever see a duster, a broom or a ‘‘carpet- 
sweeper;’’ he should see their fruits, and know them, but there is no 
such discomfort as stumbling over the implements of warfare with dirt 
while emerging for business and its attendant toils ‘‘down town.’’ 

That men are far more sensible than women in this regard is shown 
by the fact that they never allow their offices to go through the processes 
of renovation except either before they enter them in the morning or 
after they leave them at night. But some women think they are not 
doing their duty unless they display their working energy at all times 
and seasons. A good resolution to make at New Year’s is to have all 
the cleaning done early in the morning. It is the time cleaners like best 
to do it and work with most will. It is the time when houses can be 
best aired, and when the airing is the purest. But like liberty, and 
everything else worth winning, eternal vigilance is the only price of it; 
and if you haven’t a housekeeper, and do not get up yourself, be sure 
your servants will lie in bed. 

Effete civilization, the winter civilization of cities, has banished the 
morning from its calculations. From generations of late hours, 
this age has grown cross in the mornings, and breakfast is a sullen 
meal, preferred solitary. No one feels a morning glow, a freshness, 
a readiness to attack mountains of work and reduce them to mole- 
hills, any more. No one we know has ever seen or wanted to see the 
sunrise, on purpose. But the morning has not died out, only its vogue 
is past. It exists, and is said by country people and the hopelessly 
unfashionable, the sleepless, and those who were forced out into it orig- 
inally and now rejoice in its glories, to be the time of day when it is a 
pleasure to live, and breathe—especially in localities that ‘‘smoke up’’ 
and become noisome as well as noisy later in the day. 
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built at the present moment in England and in America, perhaps 

the greatest difference one observes is in the amount of room on 

the ground floor which is alloted to the servants’ part of the house, 
the kitchen and its appurtenances. In America, on the whole, we demand 
less of servants than they do in England, and it must be said that we 
give them less in the way of comfortable quarters. The servant’s bed 
room in America is notoriously a mere niche grudgingly given by the 
architect, to whom the mere idea of such a room seems often to have 
been an afterthought. The kitchen is not quite so bad ordinarily, but it 
is cramped as much as possible. In English plans the tendency is rather 
the other way. The architect seems to try to give as much room rather 
than as little as possible to the servants. In the larger English houses 
the number and variety of rooms grouped about the kitchen is almost 
appalling, and taken together they cover between a third and a half of 
the ground space. Of course, the servants’ dining-room and servants’ 
‘thall’”’ or sitting-room are much commoner there than with us. There a 
house of any pretensions whatever possesses at least the former, while 
here it is only the great establishments that include such a room. The aid 
to decency and comfort which this separate sitting and eating place gives 
seareely needs proof, but in America it certainly needs insisting upon. 
The additional expense would not be large, and the decoration of such a 
room need not be costly. In small houses which might almost be called 
cottages the difference in the two modes of building is still very marked. 
The plan for a small English country-house has on the first floor a hall, 
a drawing-room, a dining-room and a small den or smoking-room. It 
has besides the kitchen, a scullery, a pantry, a larder closet, a knife and 
lamp room, a store closet, besides a convenient store place for coal on 
the same level. Such an equipment is quite unheard of in an American 
design. This, of course, is partly because American domestic household 
economy seems to favor a rather larger kitchen in which all kinds of 
work may be done somewhat sloppily mixed together. But the English 
plan allots half again or twice as much ground room to these various 
servants’ rooms as would ever be found given to them in America. 
There is much to be learned from a study of our cousins’ houses. The 
beautiful house is as well one in which one may live. gracefully and 
easily, one where housekeeping never annoys. So the appliances and 
rooms which the casual visitor never sees have as big a part in his com- 
fort as the easy chair by the drawing-room fire. 


| F one looks over a number of plans of the houses which are being 
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A. NEW system of electric lighting is being exhibited and tried here 
A and there which, if it is adopted generally, will revolutionize our 
illuminating methods. New fixtures will be designed and the 
artistic craftsman will be forced to work out a new theory of just how to 
fashion the vacuum tube and its fittings. At the present time electric 
lighting is done in two ways. In the large lamps on the street corners 
sticks of carbon are burned up by the current as it jumps in an ‘‘are’’ 
from one point to the other. In the small incandescent lamps, the cur- 
rent passes through a v fine thread or filament of carbon, and in 
doing so heats up the black thread to such a degree that it gives light. 
The air has been pumped out of those little glass globes. If the fila- 
ment were not enclosed by the glass, it would burn up at once. 
In the new system there is no filament at all, but the tube is almost 
a complete vacuum, and when the current is turned on the whole tube 
glows with a pure white light. There is very little heat, and of course 
no danger of annoyance from broken filaments. 


N inglenook from the recent exhibit of the Manchester Arts and 
A Crafts Guild is full of hints for builders of quaint cottages. The 
chimney is put at one corner of the room, and the beamed ceiling 
is lowered in the little semi-circular nook whch encloses the fireplace. 
A bench extends around the outer wall, and small windows leaded in a 
simple pattern give light. The fireplace, carried up to the ceiling in 
brick, is so proportioned that the ingleside becomes a thing of real use- 
fulness. Often the inglenook is so contracted and its seats are so close 
to the blaze of the fire that it is impossible to sit there. So that for the 
most part it is a silly and not very ornamental affair. But this design 
makes a most charming and picturesque feature of it, and it would be 
sure to be the most used part of the room. 
The main apartment, as it is lightly sketched in, suggests how easily 
a very old fashion might be feasibly adapted to modern uses with 
almost no expense. The entire wall is covered with an arras, which 
instead of hanging flat slightly gathered along the top. In the 
design here printed 
the wall covering is 
plain—it might 
even be of denim 
—and has along 
the top a simple 
stenciled pattern 
such as any ingen- 
ious amateur might 
puton. The frieze 
would, of course, 
bethe hardestthing 
to manage, and 
could never be done 
very cheaply. But 
a clever fresco art- 
ist, with a few of 
Mr. Maxfield Par- 






























































FURNITURE AT THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION 


rish’s drawings before him, might possibly produce the little strip of 
cottages, church spires and green trees against a bluesky. Such a room 
as this, copy of a medieval fashion as it is, is yet for a modern house 
quite original. 


composition for the perservation of furniture, woodwork, etc., has 
been patented in France by the Société Allegre et Goillot. This 
composition is said to possess the peculiarity of imparting to the 
articles on which it is used not only the desired gloss, but also the 
appearance and brilliant color of perfectly new articles. The coating 


leaves no visible layer after application. The mass is composed of 10 
parts pale rosin, 82 parts benzine, 5 parts palm oil, #4 part verbane 
essence, and 1)¢ parts essence of peppermint. The mixture is prepared 
by the cold process, and the application is as follows: Apply a little of 
the composition on the furniture, floors, ete., by rubbing with an old 
soft silk rag, and finish wiping at once with a dry silk rag, pressing 
down well, whereby an imcomparable luster is said to be produced. 
The objects remain in this glossy condition for one to two months, 
according to the amount of dust developing in the respective rooms, and 
are then again treated with the composition. The product must be kept 
hermetically sealed up. If used in summer it is well to add a few drops 
of oil. 


HE restorations carried on at the University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville are extremely interesting to those who-care for our 
Colonial architecture. The first object that would strike the eye 

of the visitor after he had breathed the academic beauty and tran- 
quillity of the spot, would doubtless be that pride and glory of Vir- 
ginia and of the whole South, the great rotunda, modeled in reduced 
size after Agrippa’s Pantheon at Rome, symbol of Jeffersonian hospi- 
tality, which in the organization of the university in 1820-25 embraced 
all creeds, all arts and all sciences. This is the nucleus about which the 
departing and the distant student’s heart most fondly clings, the majes- 
tic circle of brick seventy-five feet high, surmounted by a snow-white 
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New BUILDINGS OF THE | oF VIRGINIA 


dome, approached by beautiful Corinthian porticoes and spacious flights 
of steps in front and behind, the central core of a massive quadrangle 
connected by an openwork balustrade of molded cement similar to that 
seen on so many of Palladio’s palaces in Italy. 

It was this wonderful building which, in the great fire of October, 
1895, sank into ruins, with its annex, its lecture-rooms, its laboratories, 
its public hall and its library, causing consternation, almost anguish, in 
the heart of alumni everywhere. Soon, however, contributions flowed 
in for its restoration, the alumni responded munificently, the State 
advanced $200,000, celebrated architects hurried to the spot, and plans 
were drawn, for the reconstruction and extension of the rotunda from the 
original drawings of Jefferson loaned by his family. 

The view here pictured is tranquil and dignified in its beauty, with 
that air of scholastic antiquity which is the despair of the newer insti- 
tutions of learning. Architecturally it surpasses anything that such 
institutions as Harvard Yale can offer, because the founder, whose 
plans have been strictly owed, designed a group of buildings which 
should be one harmonious unit. 


» 
“HE editor of Toze House BEAUTIFUL wishes to ask the assistance of 
‘| his readers in conducting the magazine. Nothing is less true than 
the idea that the readers cannot and should not have their part in 
making a magazine beautiful and helpful. If you have a successful 
room, send THE House BEAvuTIFUL a photograph; if you know of a 
‘‘suceessful House,’’ let us see the picture of it. If some clever carpenter 
has made a simple and effective chair or hall bench, let others have a 
chance to profit by his su s. If the magazine is to be the element in 
its readers’ lives which it hopes to be it must be in sympathetic touch 
with them everywhere. ‘| only must it try to help them in their 
difficulties through the correspondence department, but it must know of 
their successes. In espe there is constant need of pictures of inex- 
pensive houses. There is sometimes a shyness on the part of those who 
live in cheap houses, and a lack of proper pride in them. But it is 
vastly more of an achievement to make a successful house with little 
money than to do so by |: h expenditure. 
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PITTSBURGH. 
Iam collecting things for my future home. My betrothed puts about fifty dollars two 
or three times a year in presents. I have some exquisite pieces of bric-f-brac, and this 
year I want him to put it in furniture. Would you kindly name some styles of chairs 
for parlor, and approximate prices of good designs? I am perfectly ignorant of prices, 
and must trust to a reliable dealer. Another question: He ordered a Venus de Milo, 
Parian marble, twenty-eight inches high, for last Christmas. It was imported from 
Italy by a New York firm. The Spanish war interfered with its prompt delivery, and 
when it did arrive was broken at the custom-house. The firm gave me the privilege of 
replacing the order with another selection of figure or the same, or canceling order 
entirely. My betrothed is a jeweler, and could purchase the same for only eighty-five 
dollars. The thing was a surprise to me, and as he wishes to purchase either it or 
something else, I would like your advice whether it would be wise or not. Eighty-five 
dollars is too much to be spent recklessly, and perhaps a plaster cast would give quite 
as good effect. Do you think you would select that subject for the parlor, and if so 

in fine marble? E. L. 


While the possession of good ornaments will help greatly to make your prospective 
home beautiful, we commend highly your intention to buy furniture during the next 


few months; for with the rarest ‘‘bric-fi-brac’’ and poor furniture your home will be 
unlovely, while with a few good pieces of mahogany or oak your house will be 
attractive even without any pretense of ornament; ornamentation comes in the best 
way from well-chosen furniture, rugs and books, after which may come purely orna- 
mental pieces if desired. As regards the style of chair to buy, you would better select 
a style for your parlor and dining-room, and bedroom or rooms; keep each room quite 
pure in character and buy staple styles. You will then grow up to them, and like them 
better and better as the years goon. For the parlor there is the excellent Colonial 
furniture, very charming and easy to procure, either in old pieces or good reproduc- 
tions; the Empire, richer and more difficult to find; the Flemish oak, rich and usable. 
Any one of these styles will furnish parlor, living-room or dining-room in a way that 
will always command respect and admiration. Carpet, draperies and decorations, 
when the time arrives for them, must be chosen with a right regard for each style. 
The prices of parlor chairs vary greatly, and no reliable answer may be given until the 
character of the piece is known. Armchairs, of course, cost more than those without. 
It would seem a good plan, after the sort of wood is chosen for your living-room, to 
buy a writing-desk or bookease; a few sets of books in fine bindings furnish more than 
a vase costing double the money. Buy books that you feel interested in. If you care 
most for novels, then get good editions of your favorite authors, not what others like, 
but the best of that you like. The same rule holds good in pictures; always buy 
something a little beyond you, but that which attracts you. The Venus de Milo in 
Parian marble so large as the one described should be very beautiful, but it would 
seem better, until your home is well equipped, to avoid putting so much money in an 
ornament that is only for ornament. A plaster cast made by a reliable person of Venus 
de Milo, or of the Winged Victory, would be really more artistic and leave money for 
something useful and ornamental. One or two water colors, well selected, would be 
an excellent investment; rugs are desirable also, but pictures and rugs must be chosen 
with much thought and restraint. In the back numbers of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
you may find several articles on rugs, which possibly would help you to buy with 
judgment; rugs, like pictures, books, indeed everything, have colorings, textures and 
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character which appeal differently to each purchaser, and no dealer should be 
allowed to prejudice you for « rainst an article. A thing may be beautiful, but not 
for you, nor suited to your wa Be therefore quite sure of your own opinion before 
you buy. 





Bay Sr. Louis, Miss. 

I would be glad of your ad in the difficult matter of improving a rented house, 
where walls and woodwork ca be changed, though my ideas are not in accord with 
the landlord’s on the subject. The room in question is a sitting-room and library 
combined, northern exposurs uninteresting outlook, which is all the more provok- 
ing as the view to the south i tty, with lawn and fine old oaks, and beyond the 
bright waters of the Gulf. | the house is so unfortunately constructed that this 
north room is the only availal ving-room. It is of good proportions, about thirteen 
by twenty-five feet, with fire] at one end. The walls and ceiling are painted a 
solid light blue-gray, rather dull and cold, especially with a very high vaulted ceiling. 
The woodwork is awful, a gi and painted imitation of oak, and the windows and 
doors are simply hopeless. O e side are three tall narrow windows with transoms, 
and over these other transoms rge square glass ventilators. On the other side are 
three doors, also with ventilat nd as high as the windows. I fear it is a hopeless task 
trying to make this room attra e. Its very freshness and new paint make it accord 
still less with my furniture, w] is all dark, mahogany and rosewood, heavy, old-fash- 
ioned and, sad to say, shabby hought of blocking up the middle door with an old- 
fashioned pier-table or cons th tall mirror, so as to hide the door completely. 
What color shall I use to m: e room a little brighter? I have some light yellow 
or deep cream Madras curtail Vould it do to hang them next to the glass and have 
other heavier curtains of yell nim or something of the sort to extend beyond the 
sides of the windows to widen t somewhat? But what can be done with the double 
ventilators and the doors? | seen here some Indian blankets a dull gray-blue, 
with border of yellow, black hite. Could they be used as portitres? Or can you 
suggest some other color sche slam not certain as to the effect of so much blue 
and yellow, but can think of nothing else that would not darken the room still more. 

A. G. W. 


If the walls and woodw your room may not be altered, it would seem our 
only plan to ignore them and me strong assertive color for hangings, which might 
happily attract and hold th ntion from the less agreeable coloring of the room. 
Quite possibly the idea of b ng up the middle door with a console having a tall 
mirror, if the mirror covers the whole height of the door, would be a good plan. 

If feasible, a large plast st of the Winged Victory of the Louvre would be 
appropriate and very beauti 1 the console in front of the mirror. The cream 
Madras material will do nik t the windows; one curtain should be made for the 
transom immediately above t ndow, a short curtain something like a deep valance 
clear across the eurtain below, opening in the center. For the upper transoms we 
would suggest a frame or gri le of half-inch strips of wood crossed, forming dia- 
mond-shaped panes, but not il, of course. These may be held in by a little iron 
or brass ‘‘button’’ turning on rew placed on each side of the frame, thus allowing 
the grill to be removed wher necessary—perhaps the grill would better be made 
of inch wood or lath, as the ngs are of unusual height. We are sorry not to 
approve of the yellow denim 1 the Indian blankets. We should prefer a crimson 
woolen damask, not always ea get, but something of this nature, or a cheap quality 
of velour. The large proporti¢ f your room, together with the mahogany and rose- 
wood furniture and large mirt mand richer stuffs than denim and blankets. There 
are very attractive Indian or “‘ ’’ eurtains in cotton now to be had in the shops, but 
it is feared they would seem t ld in this bluish painted room. If the room seems 
dark, a clear bright red wil its own finely; and should the expense seem too 
great, it is strongly recomme! to have the warm portitres and grills over all the 
transoms, those over the doo well as windows, and use only the Madras at the 
windows. Make the fireplac« etive; a flat piece of erimson velour edged with gilt 
galloon laid over the mantel-s coming over the edge about four or five inches only, 
would greatly enhance this « f the room; a black fur rug before the hearth and 
plenty of large green plants wv ange the room very materially. Again, much may 
be done by a skillful arranger of the furniture. In such a long room, it would be 
desirable to form little grout e and there, a table with chairs about it, a sofa or 
couch with a small table near by, something to break the length of the room, which is 
rather long for the width, and 1k livable. A plan of the room, showing windows 
and doors, would have enable 0 give more defined suggestions. 
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SRINGFIELD, MAss. 

Our mahogany and other highly finished furniture seems to be covered with a thin 
bluish-gray film, which cannot be removed by a duster; in fact, the harder the furni- 
ture is rubbed the worse it looks. I understand the trouble is caused by the gas, and 
would like to know if there is any way of removing the deposit besides rubbing with 
furniture polish. 

The leather bindings of my books decay or dry up and crumble to pieces very 
rapidly, caused, as I suppose, by the gas likewise. Can you suggest anything that 
may be done to save those already damaged and to prevent other bindings from 
becoming affected? W. D. 8. 


The ‘‘bluish-gray film’’ may be removed from highly polished surfaces by washing 
with soft (slightly warm) soap-suds, and drying quickly with a soft linen cloth, one that 
will absorb moisture directly. The best quality of white castile soap should be used 
and it would be better to do large surfaces in sections, so that no portion remains 
wet for more than a few seconds. If the leather bindings of your books are sheepskin 
or modern calf there is no remedy; a moderate temperature in the library, and lamps 
rather than gas will help a little to arrest the decay. An old book, entitled ‘‘Enemies 
of Library Economy,’’ by William Blades, published in London by Trtiber & Co., 1881, 
if procurable, will interest and-help you possibly in this matter. 





New York Ciry. 

A subscriber to THE House BEAUTIFUL would be very grateful if she could be 
given some suggestion in reference to the suitable decoration of a conventional old- 
fashioned marble mantel, resting on which is a large, equally antiquated, gold-framed 
mirror. It is situated in a living-room, where, with everything else, the effort is made 
to keep things ‘‘keyed down’”’ low in color. For some time past there was draped over 
it a piece of brocade, which covered it almost completely. But as time went on this 
seemed really suggestive of a catafalque; and as in its bareness the marble has an 
equally dismal appearance, the appeal is made to you for help. F. C. 


The mantel we should prefer left untouched, save to have it nicely cleaned and 
kept in good ‘condition. It may be painted black, howevey, with fairly good results; 
brass trimmings around the opening, a brass fender and andirons would make, together 
with the gilt mirror, a bright and most attractive hearth. An excellent addition 
would be a board fastened on the top, if the lines of the marble are very irregular; 
otherwise dispense with the board, and over it a bit of velour edged with gilt galloon. 
There should be a pair of substantial ornaments on this sort of mantel, with a clock in 
the center, or some dignified and rather large piece. Do not fill the shelf with small 
stuff, no matter how exquisite. It belittles a fireplace, and the small pieces can only 
with great difficulty be kept free of dust. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 

Will you kindly suggest a method of decorating a reception-room in a club-house, 
of which a rough sketch is enclosed? The room is now finished, walls and ceiling in 
pine, oiled and varnished. The fireplace is of brick, which has been painted. A 
large settee of whitewood, stained green, and covered with red yacht canvas, fills the 
wall at AB; a piano at C. The siding is put on vertically for a height of four feet, 
forming a wainscot, above which the boards run horizontally. Could awning cloth be 
used above the wainscot? The room is in a canoe club-house, away from town, but is 
used all year round. CANOE CLUB. 


The reception room of the club-house submitted to us for treatment would be admir- 
able hung with awning canvas as suggested; green and white stripe would be better than 
blue, which, however, is strong, and could not spoil your finely proportioned room. 
The wainscoting might be better stained or painted a green to match green stripe, but 
this can only be determined definitely by seeing the coloring of wainscot and wall 
material together. The ceiling of oiled pine should harmonize with the green, but a 
molding of wood, oiled and varnished like ceiling, would add very much to the general 
effect. This molding should be at least from nine to twelve inches wide, and form a 
curved cornice, thus greatly enriching the sharp angle of the usual meeting of wall 
and ceiling. The settle mentioned would be better extended around the corner up to 
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the chimney-breast; anothe1 le might be well placed at the opposite corner, from 
door to door, past the wind s shown on the diagram. These, as well as all the 
chair cushions, pillows, et« ild be a strong saffron color, suggested by the darker 
yellows in the pine ceiling; tl ricks of the chimney-breast would better be painted 
in the saffron also. A bool of green, placed on the left wall near the fireplace, 
would not fill the space in front of doorway, and would be useful in many ways; the 
lower enclosed shelves would or linens or anything desired out of sight. Two very 
large armchairs, well cushio1 set face to face on either side of the fireplace, always 
look inviting and make the place attractive, as it should always be. Too much 
thought cannot be given t ’ ndof the room. A large, firm table will, of course, 
find place somewhere in suc m. It is suggested, however, that it be kept well 
at one end or other, as a rool e the above gains grandeur by having the center kept 
rather free, and the drafts f1 e wide doors opening opposite in the middle of the 
room would make writing o1 ng in summer time not always pleasant or practical. 

A “highboy,’’ made of r white wood and stained green, would be very good 
indeed for the wall space op the settle. Either this or a piece of furniture made 
after the ‘‘Putnam Cupbo: published in THe House Beavutirut, Vol. II, July 
number, 1897. This piec« ed or painted green, would be exceedingly appropri- 
ate, and a sturdy bit of co und dignity for the elub toown. Any hangings used 
should be either of green o1 yellowish brown. Muslin curtains are the best for 
the windows. A very quaint window shade is sometimes used for such rooms made 
of Japanese matting, the fi vyoven sort with embroidered figures worked in; this 
is arranged to roll up by fi | attached across the top of the shade and weighted 
by a small bag of sand cov: vith green stuff. These straw shades would be good 
in your club-room, and may | ily obtained, we believe, in furnishing shops. They 
are to be found here in Cl in plenty, not made up, however, and we fancy are 
not generally applied after the manner suggested. The rug should be of one general 
tone, either green or yellow wn, as may be thought best when the room is well 
under way 





LANSING, MICH. 

My room is 14x15 feet , 91g. Has two very large windows, one facing west 
and one north. Two double , one from hall, one from dining-room. The floor is 
pine—an ugly brown border has been painted on it, an attempt to match the floors in 
other rooms, which are hardy The woodwork is oak, with a light finish. Furniture, 


which must be used, pian right, mahogany and glass cabinet for bric-a-brac, 
handsome French gilt chair er large. Also have small mahogany chair, covered 
with rose-colored tapestry, mall couch with back and arms upholstered in rose, 
and a pair of fine white lace 1ins. Please advise as inexpensive portitres as pos- 
sible. F. M. 


With the light finished odwork and the rose-colored coverings on furniture, 
it would seem a pretty not o make the room entirely a rose-colored one. The 
ceiling should be a lighter sl of the same color. Picture molding, one part rose- 
colored, and one part gilt, o1 hades of rose color. A dark red or a mahogany tone 
carpet would be warm and for this room; but the floor, well stained, with a 
square of velvet carpet, wou perhaps better. The cost would be about the same; 
the rug, however, is more mical in the end, as it admits of being turned about, 
thus preventing worn spots e laying of the carpet is also avoided. There isa 
pretty shade of green that w be charming with so much rose color. Either in rose 
or green a striped paper of hades of ‘one color may be obtained, we think, and 
they make good effects. F titres it is difficult to say exactly what may be had; a 
plain velour of mahogany « n the $1.50 quality would be good for the rose room, 
or green for the green wa there are great varieties of goods—jute materials, 
especially, that come in v i designs. Some are alike on both sides, thus doing 
away with the necessity of rs. These are from $1 to $1.50 a yard, fifty or fifty- 


four inches wide 
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